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But would Congress have any such right— to reject their ballots f Con- 
gress eould do nothing to subvert the Constitution, which has placed no 
01 stacle in the way of suffrage by women. It is not the province of Con- 
gress to elucidate, amplify or restrict the Constitution. Neither can it read 
into that document something of which it is innocent. Still further, it 
could not declare these ballots illegitimate because they will be cast under 
specific sanction of the State of Colorado. Congress is a law-making, not a 
law-breaking, body. It has its great and important functions, but the 
Federal Constitution stands high above it, panoplied in the strength and 
majesty of its own power. No doubt there would be a prodigious effort to 
settie then and there the question as to whether these Colorado women 
should be allowed to decide who should be President of the United States 
to succeed Mr. Cleveland, but, as this question is a constitutional one, who 
but the Supreme Court could pass upon it ? In the light of the fact that the 
Federal Constitution places no obstacle in the way of the voting of these 
Colorado women, it is difficult to see how the Constitution could be inter- 
preted by the Supreme Court, when the matter came, as it doubtless would, 
to that body, adversely to the right of suffrage for these women. 

In resumi the following may be considered: 

1. The Constitution of the United States permits suffrage by women. 

2. Congress must receive presidential ballots cast by women in States 
granting them the right of franchise; or else, on rejection of such ballots, 
the Supreme Court must pass on the legality of these votes. 

3. There being no specific provision in the Federal Constitution either for 
or against the suffrage of women, the only bar to their voting for all offi- 
cers of the State and nation is found in the constitutions of individual 
States, which constitutions may at any time be so modified as to permit uni- 
versal suffrage if the States themselves so elect. 

i. The only way by which the franchise may be universally and irre- 
vocably denied to women in the United States is by an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, specifically providing that only male citizens of the 
United States shall be allowed the right of suffrage. 

If, as now seems assured, the women of at least one State, Colorado, 
will vote at the national election of 1896, for President and for members of 
Congress from that State, theie promises to be presented to the people of the 
United States a question of deeper interest and immenser importance than 
any other peace-time question since the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution. 

W. S. Harwood. 



GREAT BRITAIN'S SERVICE TO CIVILIZATION. 
Such a clear, concise, yet comprehensive statement of the great work 
that is being done for the world by England as is presented in the very able 
article by Mr. David A. Wells in the April number of the Review, has never 
before appeared f orthe benefit of American readers. I have visited many Brit- 
ish colonies in various parts of the world, and I have had occasion to compare 
them with nearby La tin- American republics, the successors of 300 years of 
Spanish rule, and I can endorse all that Mr. Wells has to say. In 1892, while 
in command of the U. S. S. "Kearsarge," I ascended the identical river, the 
Orinoco, which Mr. Wells would see thrown open to navigation— going as 
far as Ciudad-Bolivar (formerly Angostura), 340 miles above its mouth— and 
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I do not hesitate to state that if that great waterway were located in a. 
British possession, its shores, instead of being as they now are for the greater 
part of the way a howling wilderness, would be lined with prosperous 
settlements, and the waters of that mighty stream would be carrying 100 
tons of shipping where they now carry one ; that those great civilizers, 
trade and commerce, and agriculture, backed by law and order, would 
bring about in the adjacent territory a state of affairs that has never yet 
entered the head of the average Latin- American politician. If England has 
grabbed territory, she has grabbed it to some purpose, and no people or 
race, be they civilized or savage, that has come under her rule but has been 
raised in the social scale, benefited and made free, where formerly they were 
degraded, if not in an actual state of savagery or slavery. 

It is all very well to "twist the Lion's tail," but truth is truth, and it is 
time the people of this country should, as regards England's rule and 
methods in her colonies and possessions, know a little more of it. 

It is a pity that every person in this country could not read Mr. Wells's 
article, and let it thus be the means of doing away with a prejudice that is 
largely founded on traditional sentiment, fortified by ignorance. 

Though the British Goverment has the name of a Monarchy, Americans 
should understand that it is to-day — and has been for the past sixty years— as 
much of a democracy as our own, and that it has done more to elevate and 
improve the condition of human beings in this benighted world than any 
other government on the face o£ the earth or, I might say, than all others 
combined. 

A. S. Crowninshield, 

Captain U. S. Navy. 



METHODISM AND THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 

One person out of every fourteen, one Christian out of every five, one 
Protestant out of every three in the United States is a Methodist. The 
statistics for 1895 show that there are in this country 5,452,654 members of 
the Methodist Church, and that the increase in membership for the year has 
been at the rate of one thousand every day. 

The Methodist Church had its birth at the University of Oxford. A few 
students at Oxford of marked ability, of excellent scholarship, and of ster- 
ling character, becoming profoundly convinced of the necessity of a deeper 
religious experience, of a higher life, and a broader service for others, organ- 
ized a club for religious purposes. The fellow-students were inclined to 
make fun of them, calling them among other names bible-moths, and 
Methodists, the last name of criticism being adopted as the permanent name 
for the denomination in this country. The Wesley s, Whitefield, and other 
members of the club took the coals from the college and lighted fires all 
over England and America. Wm. E. Gladstone in his great lecture at 
Oxford in 1893 thus refers to the founder of Methodism : " The remarka- 
ble will, energy, and character of John Wesley, now after a century and a 
half, are represented in the English-speaking race by organized bodies of 
adherents estimated at not less than 13,000,000, and by some at such a high 
figure as to exceed 20,000,000." 

John Wesley was a statesman and organized the movement into per- 
manent societies, which grew so rapidly that in five years from the time he 
gathered his first class it became necessary to organize a conference. 



